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BUST OF HOUDONS DIANA IN PLASTER AT TROCADERO. PARIS 

HOUDONS DIANA 

BY EDWARD BIDDLE 



NEARLY all art-lovers are familiar with 
the graceful bronze figure of Houdon's 
Diana at the Louvre. It occupies the 
center of the room (Salle Houdon) devoted 
to that great sculptor's works. Not long 
since a beautiful duplicate of the same 
statue could have been seen in this country. 
This was the bronze originally made by 
Houdon for Girardot de Marigny, and 
which by purchase from Mr. Scott, the heir 
of Lord Hertford, came into possession of 
the late C. T. Yerkes of Chicago and New 
York. One other example exists, and this 
is in the Museum at Tours. 

In point of time the Marigny statue is 
the earliest. It is dated 1782, and is noted 
in the catalogue of the Salon of 1783 as 
being on view at the house of the Marquis. 

In this connection it is interesting to find 
an American artist of early international 



repute writing about this very statue from 
Paris so far back as the year 1786, and but 
four years following its production. Col. 
John Trumbull in his diary kept while 
abroad, under date of August 6th of that 
year, makes the following entry: "Went 
with M. and Madame Houdon to the salon 
in the Boulevards; to see his little Diana 
in marble, a very beautiful figure — an honor 
not only to the artist but to the country 
and age in which he lives. She is repre- 
sented as in the chase, the bow in one hand, 
an arrow in the other, running; the counte- 
nance animated with a noble serenity, a 
dignity worthy the chastity and virtues of 
the goddess. 

"From the salon went to Mr. Girardon's, 
where is a beautiful bronze of the same 
figure, large as life. . . ." 

This last is the identical bronze that came 
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to this country, some 120 years after the 
date of Trumbull's having written his 
impressions on viewing it in Paris. 

The bronze at the Louvre bears date 
1790, while the one at the Tours Museum 
was cast as late as 1839, a good while after 
Houdon's decease, but apparently from the 
original plaster as it bears the date 1776, 
and the signature of Houdon, which had 
been preserved in the plaster. 



The Louvre statue of Diana was ac- 
quired by the French Government after 
the death of Houdon in 1828, at the sale 
of his effects in the same year. It is 
described in detail in the Catalogue of Sale, 
and stress is laid on the statue's perfect 
condition. That the French authorities 
should have been able to purchase it for so 
small a figure as 4,000 francs, equal to 
about $800, is somewhat surprising. But 
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the enormous prices now paid for works of 
art, and in sculpture for anything from 
Houdon's hand, were then a thing unknown. 
Even as late as 1870 Lord Hertford was 
able to possess himself of its fellow, the 
Marigny bronze, already referred to, for 
23,500 francs, equal to about $4,800. 

How rapid has been the appreciation in 
values is shown by finding this last men- 
tioned statue changing hands in 1902 for 



$70,000, equal to about 350,000 francs f 
It was at this figure that it was imported 
to this country, and after the death of 
the owner, on being put up at public sale 
in New York City in the spring of 1910, 
it fetched $51,000, equal to about 255,000 
francs. 

The forerunner of the three bronze 
Dianas we have just discussed, was the 
life-size marble figure of the goddess, the 
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model for which Houdon had privately 
exhibited as early as 1777. 

It had been refused exhibition at the 
Salon of that year, and people were going 
to Houdon's studio to see it. It created a 
great sensation and added greatly to 
Houdon's reputation. The future sculptor 
of Voltaire and of our own Washington 
had already given evidence to the world of 
his immense talent. His portrait-busts 
were creating a new era in the art of 
sculptured portraiture* such lifelike re- 
semblances and spirited expression evoked 
from marble were accounted marvelous, 
and sitters were crowding to his studio. 
This nude Diana was a complete departure 
from the sculptor's accustomed role, and 
the curiosity of the public was aroused. 
It was talked about and written about, 
poems were addressed to it and a certain 
writer has stated that "No other cfeation 
of Houdon's received such unqualified 
praise from contemporaries as this one." 

A writer of the day named her "the 
sister of Apollo, that divine Apollo of the 
Vatican, the only figure on earth giving us 
the idea of a God." 

That Houdon had not come lightly by 
this figure is shown in a statement he 
makes that "it has been a work entailing 
on me the greatest labor." 

Conflicting accounts are given as to the 
source from which emanated the command 
for this statue. A note in the Salon 
Catalogue of 1777, where Houdon exhibited 
a marble bust from the proposed statue, 
states that "the model of life-size was 
made at the library of the King," and 
further, "This Diana is to be executed in 
marble and pl%ed in the gardens of his 
highness the Duke of Saxe-Gotha." 

Houdon had visited the Court of the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Gotha and Alten- 
berg a few years previously and had ex- 
ecuted busts of the Duke, his father, wife 
and sister; so that the connection of the 
Duke's name with an order for the statue 
can be readily accounted for. 

Houdon had also at this time executed a 
bust of the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and two memorial tombs to the Princess 
Galitzin. Diderot, then in high favor at 
the Russian Court, and a great admirer of 
Houdon's genius, had perhaps influenced 
these orders, and' would doubtless stand 



ready to forward the fortunes of his fellow- 
countryman at any opportunity. 

Just why the marble Diana was diverted 
from the gardens of Saxe-Gotha it is diffi- 
cult to say. Whether, as has been hinted 
by a certain writer, the statue proved too 
nude for the surroundings it was intended 
to adorn, or whether the Ducal Exchequer 
was suddenly impoverished and retrench- 
ment became the order of the day, are 
matters which have never been satisfacto- 
rily cleared up. Monsieur Paul Vitry, of 
the Louvre, in a discussion of the subject, 
advances the view that the statue was 
probably ceded to the Empress Catherine 
by the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. In any event, 
the goddess of the chase, so immaculately 
white and fair, was soon destined for 
Russia, for the Empress Catherine was not 
long in acquiring it, and having it shipped 
to St. Petersburg. It forms a part of the 
great art collection at the Hermitage, 
and the reproduction given of it with 
this article is from a photograph taken of 
it in the gallery. 

That the figure should have been refused 
exhibition by the Commissioners at the 
Louvre at two Salons — those of 1777 and 
1781 — surrounds it with peculiar interest. 
It differs in several respects, as readers 
will at once notice, from the later produc- 
tions in bronze. Certain naturalistic de- 
tails apparent in the marble were suppressed 
in the Louvre bronze, as also in the Marigny 
exemplar. In order to support the figure 
of Diana, made necessary by its execution 
in marble, the sculptor has introduced a 
thicket of reeds on which the goddess 
lightly rests her weight, while she appears 
to be brushing the obstacle from her path. 
"It was much feared that in executing the 
plaster of this graceful conception in 
marble Houdon might by the difficulties 
of execution be obliged to curtail a portion 
of its lightness to insure its solidity. But he 
conceived of a means of support which in 
no way detracted from its primitive form," 
wrote a contemporary French critic. 

In the marble statue Diana carries a 
quiver of arrows under the left arm, and 
her bow in the left hand; but in the three 
bronzes, a single arrow is held in the right 
hand, the bow being still carried in the 
left, while no quiver containing arrows is 
introduced. 
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The writer much prefers the last compo- 
sition; it is more in keeping with the nudity 
of a "Diana Huntress," as if she had 
sprung to her feet in some sudden alarm, 
and not, as the quiver thrown over the 
shoulder suggests, as having formally pre- 
pared herself for a hunting excursion. 
The arrow in the right hand seems to 
balance the figure so lightly poised on one 
foot, and gives an effect of lightness and 
grace, which the artist doubtless intended 
to convey by the use of the arrow, an 
emblem itself of the very quality he de- 
sired to express. 

W. C. Brownell, in his "Classic and Con- 
temporary Painting and Sculpture," says 
of the Diana: 



"Houdon is one of the finest examples of 
the union of vigor with grace. He will be 
known chiefly as a portraitist, but such a 
masterpiece as his Diana shows how 
admirable he was in the sphere of purely 
imaginative theme and treatment. Classic, 
and even conventionally classic, as it is, 
both in subject and in the way the subject 
is handled, it is designed and modeled 
with as much personal freedom and feeling 
as if Houdon had been stimulated by the 
ambition of novel accomplishment, instead 
of that of rendering with truth and grace a 
time-honored and traditional sculptural 
motive. Its treatment is beautifully skill- 
ful and its effect refined, chaste, and ele- 
vated in an extraordinary degree." 
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THE mural decoration reproduced on 
this page is by J. Frank Copeland, 
head of the Department of Interior Deco- 
ration of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, which has recently 
been installed at the Franklin School in 
Trenton, N. J. The picture is 8 feet 3 
inches by 17 feet. The main features of 
the composition need little explanation 
if the inscriptions are first read. Beginning 
with the one on the left, it reads, "America 
with Peace and Enlightenment offers 
Citizenship to those who are prepared to 



receive it. Her schools help to point the 
way, reaching the parents through the 
children." This, of course, refers to 
parents who are not yet citizens of America, 
those coming here from foreign lands. 
The right side of the picture represents 
the incoming of those seeking what America 
has to give. Various types and nationali- 
ties are shown, though no attempt has 
been made to include all nations. The 
man at the back with the pack on his 
shoulders is a Russian. The boy with the 
bundle under his arm is a German. The 



